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them to examine it in a thoroughly new light ; and as to the 
individuality of M. de Chateaubriand, it may be said to be 
revealed to the public for the first time. It is the truth 
spoken with regard to that famous personage, after the fables 
of his own Memoirs, given posthumously to the world. As a 
writer, the genius and influence of Chateaubriand are raised 
higher than they have ever been ; as a man, he sinks down to 
his natural level of selfishness, vanity, and disingenuousness. 
Never was stricter or more absolute justice done to any one 
than has been done by Villemain to his subject, and assuredly 
never was it done in a more masterly style. 



Art. V. — 1. A Memoir of His Honor Samuel Phillips, LL. D. 

By Rev. John L. Taylor. Boston : Congregational Board 

of Publication. 1856. 
2. Catalogue of the Officers and Students of the Phillips Exeter 

Academy for the Academic Year 1857-8. 

The failure of a contributor to fulfil his engagement has 
prevented, until this late day, any notice in our pages of 
Mr. Taylor's Memoir of Judge Phillips. The intrinsic merits 
of the work, as well as the elevated character of its subject, 
deserve a larger space than we can even now bestow. We 
can do little more than to express our high sense of the 
research and fidelity of the writer, and our admiration of the 
" Christian statesman, scholar, and philanthropist " to whose 
intimacy he has introduced us. The ancestry and personal 
history of a man remarkable in all the relations of life, 
sketched in an appreciative spirit and with a skilful hand, 
are never without interest. Especially in these days, when 
politicians are publicly bought and sold at the Washington 
brokers' board, and quoted daily in the money articles of the 
commercial press like fancy railroad stock or copper-mine 
shares, it is pleasant, for the novelty of the thing, to contem- 
plate the character of a patriot of the olden time. It is a 
consolation, too, to know, that the wealth which now flaunts 
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in the grotesque extravagance of our modern pill and panacea 
aristocracy, once was employed in founding institutions of 
learning, and consecrated with many prayers " Christo et 
Ecclesise." 

Among the distinguished passengers on board the ship 
Arbella, which entered the harbor of Salem on the twelfth 
day of June, 1630, was the Rev. George Phillips, " a godly 
man, specially gifted," who used to talk to the sturdy old 
Puritans of Watertown " at such a rate as marvellously 
ministered grace unto the hearers." He was the intimate 
friend, as well as fellow-voyager, of Governor John "Winthrop 
and Sir Richard Saltonstall, and seems to have been a lead- 
ing spirit in moulding the civil and ecclesiastical institutions 
of the early New England Colonies. Cotton Mather's quaint 
epitaph upon him introduces us to his son Samuel : — 

" Hie jacet Georgius Phillippi, 
Vir incomparabilis, nisi Samuelem genuisset." 

This same son, whose lustre had dimmed the father's 
fame, was an eminent preacher of the Word at old Rowley 
for forty-five years, from 1651 to 1696. Among the fruits of 
his ministry we find, in the line of regular succession, a son 
who inherited the paternal praenomen, though the prophetic 
mantle fell upon a younger brother. We know of this patro- 
nymic descendant, only that he was a successful goldsmith in 
Salem, and that he transmitted the favorite family name to 
the Rev. Samuel Phillips, a man of striking individuality 
and energy of character, whose pastoral relation to the old 
South Church at Andover commenced with its origin, in 1711, 
and continued without interruption for a period of sixty years. 
His charge of ordination, on the eighteenth day of Novem- 
ber, 1730, to the Rev. Timothy Walker, the first minister 
settled in that " remote part of the wilderness " then called 
Penacook, but now known as Concord, New Hampshire, is 
still extant. Besides this, he left behind him numerous ser- 
mons of marked ability, and three sons, Samuel, John, and 
William, the founders of the Phillips Academies at Andover 
and Exeter. Of these, the first was the father of His Honor 
Samuel Phillips, Jr., or, as he is more commonly called, 
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Judge Phillips, the subject of Mr. Taylor's Memoir. The 
former of these titles, the office of Lieutenant-Governor of 
Massachusetts, held during the last year of his life, gave to 
him ; the latter he earned by sixteen years' laborious service on 
the bench of the Court of Common Pleas for Essex County. 

The son of religious parents, without brothers or sisters, 
young Phillips grew up, in the companionship of his elders, a 
grave and manly boy. The defeat of Braddock, the capture 
of Nova Scotia by Massachusetts troops, the repulse of Baron 
Dieskau by General Johnson near Lake George, and the thou- 
sand thrilling tales of the French and Indian wars, stirred 
the blood of his early childhood, and gave a military glow to 
his future life. In his quiet retreat at Byfield Academy, in 
1765, he could hear the forensic thunders which foreboded 
the storm of revolution. The two Adamses were denouncing 
the Stamp Act, and proclaiming the doctrines of republican 
liberty ; the breath of James Otis, like a flame of fire, was 
consuming writs of assistance, and kindling the patriotism 
of his countrymen ; the clarion voice of " the Boston Cicero," 
Josiah Quincy, the honored sire of a no less honored son, was 
waking the echoes in old Faneuil Hall. Having completed 
his preparatory studies at Byfield, he entered Harvard in 
1767. But the silence of its classic grounds was soon dis- 
turbed by the din of martial preparation. The legislature, in 
1769 and in 1770, indignantly refused to sit in Boston, occu- 
pied as it was by British troops, and held their sessions in 
Cambridge. The students caught the spirit of their delibera- 
tions ; and some of Phillips's college themes, still preserved, 
sound more like the Philippics of the Athenian orator, than 
like the literary essays of a smooth-faced boy of eighteen 
summers. He was graduated in 1771, with the Salutatory 
Oration. He seems to have been in college, as he was in his 
whole subsequent life, a model, not only of scholarly industry 
and refined manners, but of pure morals and rational piety. 
In 1773, at the age of twenty-one, he married Miss Phoebe 
Foxcroft, a highly cultivated and accomplished lady, his 
senior by nearly nine years, yet his junior in temperament 
and constitutional vivacity. The marriage was eminently 
happy. The wife was a beautiful counterpart of the husband. 

vol. lxxxvii. — no. 180. 11 
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The self-possessed dignity and solid virtues of her character ad- 
mirably fitted her to preside over his household, and to manage 
his affairs during the long periods of his absence ; while her 
exuberant hopefulness irradiated the clouds which sometimes 
lay dark in the western horizon of his life. Whether she was 
keeping for him the records of the town, or dispensing a gen- 
erous hospitality, or the " cynosure of neighboring eyes " in 
the social circle, she was always and everywhere to him, as 
he used to express it in his stately, though affectionate letters, 
" his invaluable partner," " his best friend." She survived him 
nearly eleven years, and died in 1812, having nearly reached 
the allotted threescore and ten. Some five years before her 
death, she, in connection with her son, contributed $ 20,000 
toward the establishment of the Theological Seminary at 
Andover, and thus carried into execution the partially formed 
plans of her husband. This institution was still further en- 
dowed by other members of the Phillips family. His Honor 
"William Phillips, cousin of the Judge, bestowed upon it 
during his life $ 4,000, and at his death left it a legacy of 
$ 10,000. Samuel Abbot, grandson of the Samuel Phillips 
of Salem, and the wife of Moses Brown, great-granddaughter 
of the same, founded the Abbot and the Brown Professor- 
ships, — the former giving for this purpose $20,000, and the 
latter, together with her granddaughter, Mrs. Sarah W. Hale, 
$ 24,000. It is a noteworthy fact, too, that the Abbot Female 
Seminary had its origin in the munificence of a descendant 
of the same Salem goldsmith. 

In contemplating the career of Judge Phillips, we are 
amazed at the amount and variety of labor which he per- 
formed. There was hardly any sphere of action, public or 
private, into which he did not enter, and in which he did 
not succeed. His body was literally a " living sacrifice " to 
God and duty. Though " he completed his self-immolation 
at mid-life," yet, philosophically speaking, his death at fifty 
was not premature. He died old and full of years, because 
his life had been crowded with action and with thought. 

" We live in deeds, not years, — in thoughts, not breaths, — 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial ; 
We should count time by heart-throbs. He most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best." 
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At the age of twenty-three years, he was chosen a repre- 
sentative to the Provincial Congress, which met at Water- 
town, July 19, 1775. The records show that he was especially 
efficient and influential in all the deliberations of its four 
successive sessions. "When the tide of war turned towards 
the South and "West, and the people began to think of in- 
augurating a new government upon the basis of republican 
principles, he was elected a delegate from Andover to the 
Constitutional Convention, which met at Cambridge, Septem- 
ber 1, 1779, and was a conspicuous member of the committee 
of thirty-one, chosen by ballot to prepare " a frame of gov- 
ernment and declaration of rights." His associates were 
such men as John Adams, Samuel Adams, John Hancock, 
James Bowdoin, Levi Lincoln, John Lowell, Theophilus 
Parsons, John Pickering, and Caleb Strong. There were 
giants in those days. After the formation and adoption of 
the Constitution, he was chosen under it to the Senate, in 
1780, and continued to be re-elected for twenty years, for 
fifteen of which he was President of that body. He occu- 
pied this high position, too, it should be remembered, when 
statesmen, as Josiah Q,uincy quaintly remarks, " were not 
made out of every sort of wood." It was during this pe- 
riod, in the summer of 1786, that Shays's rebellion assumed 
an alarming aspect. The conspirators had gathered in large 
numbers, with arms in their hands, at Northampton and 
various other places in "Western Massachusetts. The same 
riotous spirit had begun to exhibit itself in New York and 
"Vermont ; and in New Hampshire it had menaced the legis- 
lature, then in session at Exeter. John Sullivan, the Presi- 
dent of New Hampshire, (as the governor was called under 
the constitution of 1784,) attempted to convince the insur- 
gents of the unlawful and revolutionary character of their 
proceedings; but "leges in armis silent." At the point of 
the bayonet they demanded, among other things, an emission 
of paper money, a release from debts, and an equal distribu- 
tion of property. The citizens of Exeter, incensed at their 
audacity, flocked together at once, in such numbers, and with 
such manifest hostility, that the rebels retired to a hill a mile 
distant, where, on the next morning, General Cilley charging 
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upon them with a troop of horse, " they were instantly bro- 
ken, and fled without firing a gun." The dispersion of the 
rebels in New Hampshire had disheartened their confederates 
in Massachusetts. Governor Bowdoin, February 19, 1787, 
issued his proclamation, " setting a price of £ 150 upon the 
head of Shays, and £ 100 upon each of the other three leaders, 
Wheeler, Parsons, and Day." These men soon found it dis- 
creet, if not valiant, to leave the State, and it became evident 
that large numbers of their followers were anxious to return 
to their allegiance to the government. A special commis- 
sion, therefore, was created by the legislature, to treat with 
the disaffected, and receive their submission. Judge Phillips, 
General Lincoln, and Samuel Allyne Otis were appointed 
commissioners. The delicate and responsible trust con- 
fided to them was discharged with most gratifying success, 
and the clouds which overhung the infant commonwealth 
passed away. The next year Judge Phillips returned to 
his position in the Senate, which he continued to occupy 
until he was elected, the year before his death, Lieutenant- 
Governor. In addition to the arduous duties connected with 
these public stations, he served, with eminent ability, as 
one of the judges of the Essex Court of Common Pleas 
from 1781 until 1798, — having been absent in all that 
time in but two cases, when some other public duty ren- 
dered his presence impossible. His associates on the bench 
were Benjamin Greenleaf, Samuel Holton, and John Pick- 
ering. 

It would seem that these manifold civil labors were enough 
to absorb the interest and exhaust the energies of any com- 
mon man. But yet, in the midst of them all, he gave, as 
Knapp expresses it, " incredible attentions to business." He 
was an extensive and successful farmer. His saw-mill, grist- 
mill, and paper-mill, under his watchful supervision, were 
constant sources of revenue. The powder-mill which he 
had erected in the winter of 1775-6, when Washington was 
compelled to lie inactive at Cambridge for want of ammu- 
nition, and General Putnam was roughly praying, " Powder, 
powder, powder! ye gods, give us powder!" after playing a 
most important part in the Revolutionary drama, was blown 
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up in 1796. His stores at Andover and Methuen felt the 
influence of his ubiquitous presence, and became places of 
extensive traffic and corresponding income. His thrift is 
sufficiently indicated in the fact, that his property, exclu- 
sive of the estate of Madam Phillips, was appraised after 
his decease at nearly $ 150,000. But neither the pursuits 
of wealth, nor the discharge of civic trusts, could divert his 
interest from the subject of education. " The times had 
made him a man of business; had associated him with 
powder and politics; had agitated him with public cares, 
and consumed him with public toils; but in all this he had 
shown how completely a far-seeing patriot scholar can sacri- 
fice his predilections in great public exigencies." His native 
temperament, his intellectual qualities, his moral affinities, 
are all exhibited in his enthusiastic exertions in behalf of 
sound learning and the Christian faith. He gave $ 5,000 
as a perpetual fund, for the purpose of lengthening the 
common schools of his native town, and scattering religious 
books among the people. As Senator, he was ex officio an 
Overseer of Harvard University for twenty years, and his 
paternal counsels to the students were not the least attractive 
feature of the Senior examinations. He was one of the origi- 
nal members of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
incorporated May 4, 1780. His address from the bench to the 
grand-jury, upon the importance of educating the youth of the 
community and the pitiable parsimony of employing cheap 
instructors, is replete with profound thought and wise sug- 
gestions, not inappropriate to these times and this meridian. 
But he is more widely and favorably known as the projector 
of the Phillips Andover Academy. In the establishment and 
well-being of this institution, he exerted a controlling in- 
fluence, and its honorable fame is a monument to him more 
lasting than brass. Though he did not himself bestow upon 
it any very considerable sums of money, yet he " subsidized 
a family of kindred spirits, and unlocked their hoards and 
hearts." His father gave to it $ 6,000, his uncles John and 
William $31,000 and $6,000 respectively, and his cousin 
William $ 28,000. The various benefactions of this extraor- 
dinary family, amounting to more than $ 100,000, have 
11* 
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made Andover a place sacred for evermore to letters and 
religion. 

But, commending Mr. Taylor's book to the general reader, 
as a beautiful tribute to the fragrant memory of "the accu- 
rate scholar, the enlightened statesman, the accomplished 
gentleman, and the exemplary Christian," we propose now 
to turn aside, and spend an hour among the trees and in the 
halls of an institution, planted by one of the uncles just 
alluded to, in the pleasant town of Exeter. 

Phillips Exeter Academy was incorporated April 3, 
1781, just six months, lacking one day, subsequent to the 
incorporation of the Phillips Andover Academy. It is the 
oldest institution of learning in New Hampshire established 
by the legislature, Dartmouth College having been char- 
tered by royal grant in 1769. The provisional government, 
which, commencing with the Declaration of Independence, 
was supplanted at the close of the Revolutionary war by 
the constitution of 1784, was then in force. The act of in- 
corporation, signed by John Langdon, Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, and Meshech Weare, President of the 
Council, is a liberal and enlightened document, worthy of 
a people who knew that the freedom for which they were 
battling could rest secure only on the basis of intelligence 
and virtue. After setting forth in its preamble the great 
advantages accruing to society from the education of the 
young, the act proceeds : " Be it. therefore enacted, by the 
Council and House of Representatives in General Assembly 
convened, and by the authority of the same, that there be 
and hereby is established, in the town of Exeter and County 
of Rockingham, an Academy, for the purpose of promoting 
Piety and Virtue; and for the Education of Youth in the 
English, Latin, and Greek languages; in Writing, Arithmetic, 
Music, the Art of Speaking, Practical Geometry, Logic, and 
Geography, and such other of the liberal Arts and Sciences 
or Languages as opportunity may hereafter permit, or as 
the Trustees hereinafter provided shall direct." The entire 
management of the institution is vested in a Board of Trus- 
tees, not to exceed seven in number nor to be less than four, 
a majority of whom must be " laymen and respectable free- 
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holders," and a majority, too, non-residents of Exeter. These 
Trustees constitute a close corporation ; and whenever any 
vacancies occur in their number, the survivors are authorized 
to fill them by ballot "in perpetual succession for ever." 
The last clause of the act declares, that " all the lands, 
tenements, and personal estate, that shall be given to said 
Trustees of said Academy, shall be and hereby are for ever 
exempted from all taxes whatsoever." The Academy was 
named after the person who was the prime mover and efficient 
agent in its organization, and to whose princely munificence 
it is indebted for its capabilities of usefulness. Of the char- 
acter of " the founder," the scanty materials at our command 
enable us to give only a meagre sketch. 

The Hon. John Phillips, LL. D., was born December 
27, 1719. Of his early youth we know but little. He was 
graduated with distinction at Harvard College in 1735, the 
same year in which Rev. Eleazer Wheelock opened, in Leba- 
non, Connecticut, the school, which, thirty-five years after- 
wards, was removed to Hanover, New Hampshire, and trans- 
formed into Dartmouth College. After his graduation, he 
pursued the business of teaching for several years, during 
which time he studied theology with such helps as he could 
command. The religious element was the controlling one 
in his character. " An angel had troubled" the fountains of 
his being ; and in the outflow of his life there were cleans- 
ing and health. While in charge of a private classical school 
at Exeter, he was unanimously invited to the pastorate of 
the First Church ; but not being able to overcome his nat- 
ural diffidence, he declined, and the vacancy was filled by 
the Rev. Woodbridge Odlin. The wonderful eloquence of 
Whitefield, whose preaching at that time in the region round 
about had caused the " Great Awakening," seems to have 
elevated the standard of pulpit oratory in the esteem of 
young Phillips to such an unattainable height, that he aban- 
doned at once his ministerial plans, and devoted himself to 
business. The energy and sagacity of a mind vigorous by 
nature and quickened by careful culture, could hardly fail of 
success in any sphere of effort. The unpretending house in 
which he both lived and " kept store," is still standing, on 
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Water Street, in Exeter. After the decease of his widow, 
who did not survive him a long time, it was the residence of 
Dr. Abbot, the Principal of the Academy ; but during the last 
half-century it has experienced various vicissitudes of fortune, 
until now it is said to be devoted by its colored occupants to 
billiards and bad liquor! The dog-kennels of Louis XIV. 
and his kingly successors have become a famous normal 
school at Versailles; the very buildings and grounds, once 
dedicated to pointers and fox-hounds, are now the beautiful 
home of young men and women preparing themselves to be 
the teachers of France. The transformation of the Phillips 
mansion is quite as absolute as that of the royal doggeries, 
though in the opposite direction. 

Dr. Phillips was a vigorous old Puritan, a little sombre in 
his exterior, but genial and warm-hearted with his friends. 
He was punctilious in his exactions of outward respect. 
While expending his fortune for the welfare of the young, he 
would not give a boy a cherry from his trees, unless the favor 
were asked with a low bow and in the most reverent tone. 
The failure of a little girl to make her accustomed courtesy on 
meeting him in the street would overshadow his face with a 
frown, which hours of sunlight could not dissipate. He was 
conscious of his position in society, and was not unwilling 
to receive the homage of youth or age. And yet he did not 
walk in a vain show, nor were his thoughts all concentred on 
himself. He was simple in his habits, and far-seeing in all 
his plans. As a natural consequence, his accumulations of 
property were rapid, — outstripped only by his benefactions. 
The wealth which he acquired was not wasted in personal 
extravagance, nor hoarded with miserly greed; but it was 
used in large measure during his life for noble ends, and the 
residue was consecrated at his death to the promotion of 
knowledge and virtue. His charities did not flow in a single 
stream, but distilled like the dew. He endowed a professor- 
ship of theology in Dartmouth College, and served for twenty 
years as one of the Trustees of that institution. To Princeton 
College also he dispensed his bounties with a liberal hand. 
Every enterprise which his judgment approved, as tending 
to elevate and enlighten the young, was sure to command his 
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sympathy and unwavering support The honor of originating 
the idea of the institution at Andover, it is affirmed, belongs 
to neither of the three brothers referred to above, Samuel, 
John, and William; but rather, as we have seen, to the only 
son of the eldest, Samuel Phillips, Jr. But it is agreed on 
all hands, that the execution of the various plans for a model 
school depended to a great extent, if not chiefly, upon the 
intelligent counsel and material aid of Dr. Phillips. The 
benevolent purpose of the nephew would never have taken 
form and fulness, had it not been for the practical wisdom 
and enlightened efforts of the uncle. He was one of the two 
original signers of the constitution of Phillips Academy at 
Andover. From its organization to his death, he was one of 
its most efficient Trustees, and, during the last five years of 
his life, President of the Board. For its endowment he did 
more than any other man. He gave to it at the outset, in 
equal shares with Samuel Phillips, senior, three hundred and 
forty-one acres of land and the sum of £ 1,614 sterling. His 
interest in it continued through life, and his contributions to 
it, as has been stated before, were not less than $31,000. 

But, besides these liberal benefactions to Andover, Dr. 
Phillips was the originator and sole founder of the Acade- 
my at Exeter. " Without natural issue, he made posterity 
his heir." How much he gave at various times to the 
Phillips Exeter Academy, it is not easy to determine with 
mathematical accuracy. But it is indebted solely to him for 
all its funds, with the exception of a bequest by Nicholas 
Gilman of $ 1,000, the income of which is expended for 
instruction in music, and a donation of $ 100 by the late Hon. 
Leverett Saltonstall, for the library. The present property of 
the Academy may be stated approximately as follows : — 

Real estate, including six or seven acres of land in 
the village, the Academy building, Abbot Hall, 
and the house of the Principal, ... $ 35,000 

Productive funds in notes and stocks, . . $ 100,000 

It is safe to say, that it is altogether the best endowed in- 
stitution of its class in the State of New Hampshire, if not 
in the country. The founder, however, did not merely be- 
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stow his wealth and then leave it to the control of others, 
but he watched over its use with a sleepless interest. The 
same breadth of vision in general plans, and the same 
economy in minute details, which characterized the man of 
business in his accumulations, were characteristic of the 
Trustee in the application of funds which he considered sa- 
cred to God and humanity. He was constant in his attend- 
ance upon the meetings of the Board, as its President, and 
fruitful in his expedients to promote the prosperity of his 
favorite institution. When the burden of increasing years 
grew heavy upon him, he appointed as his successor his 
Excellency John Taylor Gil man ; but still he labored on in 
the vineyard of his planting, and death found him watching. 
He died, April 21, 1795, at the age of seventy-five years and 
four months. The Rev. Benjamin Thurston was invited by 
the Trustees to deliver a eulogy upon the deceased, at their 
next annual meeting. This tribute of friendship was paid, 
October 14, 1795, in the meeting-house ; but no copy of the 
eulogy has come down to us. The portrait of the founder 
was taken by Stewart, and placed in the library. A marble 
monument in the old cemetery covers his remains, and the 
inscription, from the classic pen of Nathaniel A. Haven, 
Jr., tells us of his manifold virtues. 

The animating purpose of the founder, as expressed near 
the commencement of the Constitution, which he drafted him- 
self, was " the instruction of youth, not only in the English 
and Latin grammar, writing, arithmetic, and those sciences 
wherein they are commonly taught, but more especially to 
teach them the great end and real business of living." Fur- 
ther on, he expresses himself on the same point, in a style 
worthy of the elevated sentiment which he is enforcing. 
" Above all, it is expected that the attention of instructors to 
the disposition of the minds and morals of the youth under 
their charge will exceed every other care ; well considering 
that, though goodness without knowledge is weak and feeble, 
yet knowledge without goodness is dangerous, and that both 
united form the noblest character and lay the surest foundation 
of usefulness to mankind." If he had been writing a text- 
book on ethical philosophy, he could not have enunciated 
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with more conciseness, and at the same time fulness of truth, 
the great proposition which must underlie every system of 
Christian education. Near the close of the Constitution he 
says : " And in order to prevent a perversion of the true in- 
tent of this foundation, it is again declared, that the first and 
principal design of this institution is the promoting of virtue 
and true piety, — useful knowledge being subservient there- 
to." To put this purpose more effectually into execution, as 
well as to give special instruction to those who had the 
ministerial profession in view, it was voted at a meeting of 
the Trustees, October 15, 1791, " to proceed to the choice of 
a Professor of Divinity in the Phillips Exeter Academy, 
and joint instructor with the Preceptor thereof." The Rev. 
Joseph Buckminster was chosen, and his salary fixed at " one 
hundred and thirty-three pounds six shillings and eight pence, 
lawful money, per annum." But it does not appear that 
he accepted the responsibilities of the position. No farther 
movement was made in that direction during the life of the 
founder, nor indeed until 1817, when the Rev. Isaac Hurd, 
pastor of the Second Church in Exeter, was elected " Theo- 
logical Instructor." The duties attached to this office were 
stated lectures on the principal topics of theology, together 
with more frequent moral and religious instruction of a 
familiar character. At a meeting of the Trustees, August 
22, 1838, — present, Jeremiah Smith, Samuel Hale, Daniel 
Webster, and Charles Burroughs, — it was " Voted, that the 
office of Theological Instructor be discontinued from and 
after the eleventh day of March next." The propriety of this 
action of the Board was sustained in an elaborate report by 
Dr. Dana. Since that time, the moral training of the stu- 
dents has been committed to no particular individual as his 
specialty ; but the culture of the heart, as well as of the in- 
tellect, has devolved upon the regular instructors. So far as 
they may be faithful to their trust, the Academy will be 
what its founder intended it should be; — "not," in the 
words of another, " a sectarian school, and not a mere 
scientific school ; but a classical and Christian gymnasium, 
in close alliance with the university and the learned pro- 
fessions." It is proper to add, that, though Dr. Phillips was 
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a thorough Calvinist, yet he did not establish the Academy 
for any one sect. This is manifest from the fact that, of the 
seven original Trustees appointed by himself, two, John Pick- 
ering, LL. D., and Rev. Benjamin Thurston, were Armin- 
ians ; and three others, Hon. Paine Wingate, Hon. Oliver 
Peabody, and Hon. John Taylor Gilman, together with the 
second Preceptor, Benjamin Abbot, LL. D., men of his own 
selection at different times prior to his death, all entertained 
theological views at variance with his own. The truth is, 
the school is not, never was, never was meant to be, and we 
devoutly hope never will be, in any sense sectarian. 

Having thus spoken of the establishment of the Academy 
in connection with the elevated character and aims of Dr. 
Phillips, it is proper to refer to the early teachers, whose 
scholarship and ability are attested, not only by the reputa- 
tion of the institution, into whose inanimate organism they 
breathed the breath of life, but also by the world-wide fame 
of a multitude of their pupils. 

The first meeting of the Trustees was held, December 18, 
1781, eight and a half months after President Weare put 
his name to the act of incorporation. The school does not 
seem to have been opened in due form until February 20, 
1783, on which occasion a discourse was delivered by the 
Rev. David McClure. It is probable that on that day the 
Rev. Benjamin Thurston, as temporary instructor, gave the 
first lessons ever given to the students of Phillips Exeter 
Academy. The old records, however, are somewhat misty 
on this point. William Woodbridge, A. B., who had been 
appointed Preceptor by the founder, was not inducted into 
office until the first day of May following, at " two o'clock, 
P. M." The Academy building, which was of moderate 
size, was situated a few rods west of Tan Lane, on a swell 
of land now owned by Mr. Jeremiah Robinson. It was 
removed, after the erection of the present structure in 1794, 
nearly a mile, and transformed into the dwelling-house occu- 
pied at the present time by John T. Gordon, Esq. The salary 
of the Preceptor, it was voted, should be one hundred pounds 
sterling per annum. The failure of his health, and his con- 
sequent inability to discharge the duties of instruction and 
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government, constrained him to resign his position. In ac- 
cepting his resignation, on the second Wednesday of October, 
1788, the Trustees tender to him their thanks for his " faithful 
services and unwearied exertions," and express the hope, that, 
"in whatever sphere he may hereafter move, his efforts may 
be crowned with distinguished usefulness." He afterwards, 
in connection with his sister, opened a school for young 
ladies in Medford, Massachusetts, and exercised his gifts as 
a preacher at Jamaica Plain and in other places. Of his 
personal characteristics and history, we have no very definite 
knowledge ; but we infer, from some floating tradition?, that, 
though the Trustees wished him well at his departure from 
Exeter, as Christian men should, yet they economized their 
tears on the occasion, and proceeded in a business-like way to 
elect his successor. 

Benjamin Abbot, LL. D., a native of Andover, Massachu- 
setts, was born September 17, 1762. He labored on his 
father's farm until he was nearly twenty-one years of age, 
and then, with his face towards college, he commenced his 
Latin grammar, under the instruction of Professor Eliphalet 
Pearson. He evidently studied to some purpose ; for he de- 
livered the Salutatory Oration in the class which was grad- 
uated at Harvard in 1788. In the autumn of the same year, 
he was employed as an instructor at Exeter, where he labored 
successfully for two years, when, on Friday, October 15, 1790, 
he was regularly chosen Preceptor, with a fixed salary of one 
hundred and thirty-three pounds six shillings and eight pence, 
lawful money, per annum. Friday did not in this case prove 
to be one of the old Roman dies nefasti. The school, when 
he took charge of it, was small in point of numbers, and back- 
ward in scholarship. There were but two pupils who had 
looked beyond common reading and spelling into the mys- 
teries of Latin. The aspect of things was soon changed. 
Students were multiplied, a new building was erected for 
their accommodation, the course of study was enlarged, and 
a spirit of order and system " moved upon the face of the 
waters." It became necessary, in a short time, to procure for 
the Principal some assistance. Inexperienced youth just from 
college proved inadequate to the task ; and it was therefore 
vol. lxxxvii. — no. 180. 12 
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voted, ia a meeting of the Trustees, August 23, 1803, " that 
there be established in the Academy a permanent instructor, 
to be denominated the Mathematical Instructor." His title 
was afterwards changed, by formal vote, to " Professor of 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy," and Ebenezer Adams, 
who had been Principal of the Academy at Leicester, Massa- 
chusetts, was in 1808 elected to the Professorship. But in 
the course of the next year, he accepted an invitation to a 
similar Professorship in Dartmouth College. The place thus 
made vacant was filled in 1811 by Rev. Hosea Hildreth, a 
man of eminent ability and fine scholarship, full of quaint 
wit and irony, with an exceedingly expressive face, which 
Robert Treat Paine affirmed might be cut up into a thousand 
epigrams. His connection with the Academy continued until 
1825, when he left it, and devoted himself exclusively to the 
ministry, — a sphere of labor in which his power as a writer 
found scope and verge. The distinguished American histo- 
rian is his oldest son. Mr. Hildreth's successors were John 
P. Cleaveland, D. D., Charles C. P. Gale, Joseph Hale Abbot, 
Professor Francis Bowen, and William H. Shackford. In 
1841 the Trustees elected to the office Joseph G. Hoyt, the 
present incumbent. In the classical department, too, Dr. 
Abbot was always assisted by some young man who had 
sustained a high rank in college, and who wished to furbish 
here his armor in preparation for the conflicts of life. Among 
these assistants we find no small array of brilliant names, — 
Daniel Dana, D. D., Abiel Abbot, D. D, Peter O. Thacher, 
Judge of the Municipal Court in Boston, Nicholas Emery, 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Maine, Joseph S. Buckmin- 
ster, one of the most accomplished Biblical scholars in the 
country, when 

" Snatched all too early from that august Fame 

That on the serene heights of age 

Waited with laurelled hands," 

Ashur Ware, Judge of the United States District Court of 
Maine, Nathan Hale, senior editor of the Daily Advertiser, 
Alexander H. Everett, the writer, diplomatist, and statesman, 
Nathaniel A. Haven, Jr., the profound lawyer and man of 
letters, the saintly Henry Ware, Jr., D. D., Nathan Lord, 
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President of Dartmouth College, and James "Walker, Presi- 
dent of Harvard University. 

Dr. Abbot combined in himself, in a wonderful degree, the 
various elements of a model teacher. He was a gentleman. 
We do not mean that he was a Chesterfield or a Count 
d'Orsay. He was something more and higher. Though 
scrupulously exact in all the externals of life, yet he was not 
dependent on them for his position either in society or in the 
school-room. The finest broadcloth did not so much dress 
him as he the broadcloth. The lofty bearing of a nobleman 
sat easy on him, simply because he was a nobleman. His 
were not the titular dignities of a partisan parliament, that 

" Hung loose about him, like a giant's robe 
Upon a dwarfish thief" ; 

but they were the choicer gifts of imperial nature. He knew 
how to be dignified without being ungenial. There was in 
him the rare quality which Cato attributes to his friend, 
comitate condita gravitas. His greatness did not repel the 
trembling schoolboy, but rather attracted him ; and the at- 
traction was the stronger, as in the planetary system, the 
nearer he was approached. His pupils feared him, but not 
half so much as they loved him. They never doubted his 
honor or his truth. They knew that he was their friend, 
great-hearted and strong. There was, it is true, an indefinable 
distance between him and them which was never passed, — 
a sort of dopia-Ttj <yrj, a sacred belt of land, which no Mega- 
rean stripling, however venturesome, ever dared to invade. 
When his face was lighted with a smile, it shone all the sun- 
nier, because its sedate seriousness was not often disturbed. 
The earnestness of his labors left him little time for simpering 
small-talk or idle ceremony. Manners and morals meant the 
same thing to him in his life, as well as in his Latin lexicon. 
He was never surprised into an uncourteous word or an un- 
christian act. Never for a moment, either in the sovereignty 
of his own immediate realm, or in the intercourse of the social 
circle, did he forget or undervalue the beautiful amenities of 
life. 

He was a scholar. The standard of scholarship is variable, 
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— different in different times and places. It is, undoubtedly 
much higher in this country to-day than it was seventy years 
ago. But Dr. Abbot, in his time, was foremost among 
scholars, as he was a primate among teachers. His high 
position in college was but the foundation on which he 
was rearing a superstructure, story after story, all his life. 
He knew that, among regal minds, progress is the supreme 
law ; and he was not content to sit by the road-side, a won- 
dering spectator, while the grand procession moved on. He 
did not, like some men, merely mark time, but he fell into line 
and marched. New books and new educational systems 
did not come and go without his knowledge. By his re- 
quest, his brother-in-law, James Perkins, Esq., who visited 
Europe in 1802, examined the methods of instruction in 
Eton and other prominent schools in England, and trans- 
mitted the fruits of his observations to him. He made the 
Academy the centre of his efforts and his thoughts. Every- 
thing else he compelled to pay tribute to this. Invitations 
to the Boston Latin School and to other positions, though 
offering larger rewards for less labor, he resolutely declined. 
Prevented by his continuous duties from seeing much of the 
great world, he was nevertheless emphatically a live man. 
His mind was a fountain, not a reservoir. His knowledge 
came gushing up from the overflowing depths of his own 
being ; it was not drawn up with rope and bucket from the 
moss-grown wells of antiquity alone. He breathed his own 
spirit into the. worn text-books of the recitation-room, and 
the mystic page glowed with his inspiration. The Latin 
of Cicero and Horace, his favorite authors, when pronounced 
by him, seemed instinct with new life and meaning. The 
denunciations against Catiline sounded to his electrified 
pupils as terrific as when they were first uttered in the old 
Roman senate-chamber; while the rhythm of the Carmen 
Sseculare was as musical as when, two thousand years 
ago, it won the "friendly ear" of Diana. He was a scholar 
of breadth as well as depth, knowing something more than 
the mere routine of daily study. Modern literature, politics, 
and theology, as well as the ancient classics, found a place 
in the circle of his reading. Few men were so deeply versed 
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as he in that most abstruse of all studies, the human nature 
of boys. He had striven to obey the precept emblazoned 
on the Delphic temple; and, as a natural consequence of 
his self-knowledge, he had an intuitive perception of the 
modes of thought and springs of action in others. He had 
the faculty of making his classes believe that the particular 
subject on which they were engaged was the most impor- 
tant and attractive branch of study in the world* They 
caught fire from him, and teacher and pupils alike glowed 
with the same enthusiasm. He knew how to put himself 
in communication with youthful minds. Age did not make 
him morose ; but he was always fresh in his feelings and sym- 
pathies, and his heart was young to the last in all its pulsa- 
tions. It is fitting to add, that the light of a Christian faith 
irradiated all his intellectual attainments, giving them a 
brighter lustre, just as a lamp in an alabaster vase brings out 
into bolder relief and clearer expression the beautiful figures 
sculptured upon it. 

He knew how to govern. It is not every man whose name 
is tasselled with an A. B. that is able to manage boys. Many 
a college graduate would feel as helpless and unhappy in 
a populous school-room as a frog in a beehive. He may 
find no difficulty in unravelling the knottiest problem, or in 
resolving the longest Greek verb into its elements, and yet 
may fail entirely in his attempts to command the smallest 
company of light infantry. Reducing equations and reducing 
rebellions are very different things. If of the various attri- 
butes of a teacher Dr. Abbot had any one in pre-eminence, 
it was the attribute of imperial authority, — the auctoritas 
of Cicero. His pupils came from every State in the Union, 
and from foreign countries. There was among them every 
variety of character and disposition, — the spoiled child of 
fortune, the untrimmed sapling from the backwoods, the 
haughty son of the old Castilian ; but to all of them alike, 
the ominous shake of that long forefinger was as decisive as 
the nod of Jove. There was no appeal from him, — no escape 
from the penalty of violated law. But in his bearing there 
was nothing harsh or severe, and in his quiet tones no " sound 
and fury signifying nothing." Though he had a voice like 
12* 
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the voice of many waters, yet he seldom spoke so loud as 
to be heard across the recitation-room. The scarcely audible 
tap of his penknife on his desk hushed his room to silence in 
a moment. However indignant he might be at any act of 
wickedness or folly, his speech was always gentle. Of a 
temper naturally quick and passionate, it often cost him 
a struggle to rule his own spirit. But if the volcano some- 
times heaved and surged, yet the hot lava was never allowed 
to blast the verdure which clothed the outer slopes with 
beauty to the crater's very rim. The moral suasion of his 
manner was the principal element in his governing power. 
Still occasionally, at rare intervals, there would be an in- 
dividual whose incorrigible depravity required extraordinary 
treatment. But the day when the culprit, especially if he 
had been guilty of a lie, was sent up into the library, and, 
after listening for a time in anxious suspense for the slow 
step and creaking shoes on the stairs, was visited at length 
by the Doctor with his rattan, was a day in his history to 
date from and be remembered. He never wished to consult 
the library a second time. 

Dr. Abbot had many characteristics, both as a man and a 
teacher, which belonged also to Dr. Arnold ; and it is not 
strange, therefore, that an " old boy " of the latter should be 
struck, as one recently was, with the strong points of re- 
semblance between the school at Exeter and that of Rugby. 
The enthusiastic regard which the pupils of each entertained 
for their teacher is the highest encomium which could be 
paid to their excellence. 

When Dr. Abbot had passed beyond his seventieth year 
of life, he wished to resign his position ; but was per- 
suaded to retain it until he had completed a term of fifty 
years' service. The reluctant acceptance of his resignation, 
August 23, 1838, was the signal for such a gathering at 
Exeter as is seldom seen. During the half-century, there 
had gone forth from the institution more than two thou- 
sand who had sat at his feet, and now they came thronging 
back to do their old instructor reverence. They came from 
the senate-chamber, the cabinet, the court-room, the guber- 
natorial chair, the hall of the university, the pulpit, the 
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fields of literature, and the laboratory of science ; and they 
held a high festival of the heart. The arches of the crowded 
church reverberated with their glad song : — 

" From the highways and byways of manhood we 've come, 
And gather like children about an old home; 
We return from life's weariness, tumult, and pain, 
Rejoiced in our hearts to be schoolboys again. 

" O, glad to our eyes are these dear scenes displayed, 
The halls where we studied, the fields where we strayed; 
There is change, there is change; but we will not deplore; 
Enough that we feel ourselves schoolboys once more. 

" Enough that once more our old master we meet, 
The same as of yore when we sat at his feet ; 
Let us place on his brow every laurel we 've won, 
And show that each pupil is also a son. 

" And when to the harsh scenes of life we return, 
Our hearts with the glow of this meeting shall burn ; 
Its calm light shall cheer till earth's school time is o'er, 
And prepare us in heaven for one meeting more." 

Daniel Webster presided on the occasion, assisted by Edward 
Everett, — the Demosthenes and Cicero of the American fo- 
rum. Eloquent speeches were made by them, and by Judge 
Thacher, Judge Emery, Judge Merrill, Dr. Palfrey, Dr. Henry 
Ware, Jr., Leverett Saltonstall, Jonathan Chapman, A. H. 
Everett, John P. Hale, and many others, whose names will 
illuminate the page of history. Some of the most distin- 
guished alumni were prevented from being present, among 
whom was Lewis Cass — a pupil for seven or eight years, 
and the commander of the first military company formed in 
the Academy, in 1799 — from whom Dr. Abbot, to the close 
of his life, continued to receive delicate and gratifying evi- 
dences of affectionate regard. After the dinner was over, Mr. 
Webster, in behalf of the old pupils present and of many who 
were .absent, presented to their venerable teacher a massive 
and elegant silver vase, as a token of their profound respect 
and abiding reverence. His portrait, taken by Chester Har- 
ding, had been secured for the occasion, and it now hangs 
side by side with that of his early patron, and constant friend, 
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the founder. Besides this, some two thousand dollars were 
subscribed for the establishment of the " Abbot Scholarship " 
at Cambridge, the annual income of which is now appro- 
priated to the college education of some meritorious student 
from the Academy at Exeter. 

Dr. Abbot lived more than ten years after the semi-centen- 
nial celebration, in the full possession of his faculties, honored 
and revered, in the enjoyment of a true fame, and surrounded 
by troops of friends. His pupils did not forget him ; but, 
in the beautiful language of one who was worthy to be his 
companion while he lived, and who still dwells among us, a 
cherished remembrancer of the past, " their kindly visits made 
many a green spot in the winter scenery of his life." October 
25, 1849, at the age of eighty-seven, he was permitted to rest 
from his labors ; " for so He giveth his beloved sleep." 

His successor in office was Gideon L. Soule, LL.D., the 
present Principal. The prosperity of the Academy continues 
unchecked; its students are steadily increasing in numbers, 
drawn thither in part by its ancient renown, and in part by its 
present reputation and charities. 

It may be safely affirmed, that no academic institution in 
the country is doing more, pecuniarily, for young men, than 
Phillips Exeter Academy. First, tuition is uniformly remit- 
ted to all whose circumstances require a careful husbandry of 
their resources. More than half of the students pay nothing 
for instruction. Secondly, Abbot Hall, an exceedingly well- 
built and well-arranged brick edifice, with accommodations 
sufficient for fifty students, was built at a cost of more than 
$ 17,000 expressly for young men of limited means. It con- 
tains, in its four upper stories, twenty-six studies, with bed- 
alcoves attached, all neatly and substantially furnished. Not 
only is no charge made for rent, but the trustees pay one 
fourth of the sixty cents per week which the matron receives 
from each occupant for her services in cooking the food pro- 
vided by the steward of the club, and in keeping the rooms in 
order. Thirdly, in addition to this, about $21,000 of the 
funds have been appropriated to the establishment of twenty 
scholarships. At the close of the first academic term of each 
year, the Trustees elect to these scholarships, from a large 
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number of applicants, twenty students in indigent circum- 
stances, but of good character and " excelling genius." The 
successful candidates receive the average sum of $ 63 each 
per annum, for three years, less as a charity than as a reward 
of merit. It is easy to see, that an enterprising young man 
in the receipt of this stipend, and at the same time exempted 
from all tuition-fees, and allowed to board in Abbot Hall at a 
cost, in ordinary times, of only about $ 1.50 per week, may fit 
himself for college without distressing his friends, or involving 
himself very deeply in debt. Among the beneficiaries of the 
institution, we find the names of some of its most celebrated 
alumni. The money bestowed upon such men as Jared 
Sparks, and John G. Palfrey, and George Bancroft, was cer- 
tainly not a bad investment. In the Doric dialect of trade, 
" It pays." 

The internal economy of the school is not unlike that of a 
well-ordered college. The teachers constitute a faculty, in 
which are vested the government and instruction. Their sup- 
port comes exclusively from the funds. They do not, there- 
fore, " hang on princes' favors," or on the still more fickle 
favor of the populace. As a natural consequence, they are 
not obliged, by any considerations of interest, to listen to the 
capricious whims of boys, or to pander to the taste of a super- 
ficial, hurrying people. The precocious youth who disliked 
to join either of the regular classes, but wished to devote 
himself solely to Greek and astronomy, because he expected 
to be a public speaker, could not be accommodated. The 
amount of his tuition was, as Mr. Toots would express it, 
" of no consequence." The Faculty can be systematic and 
thorough, without becoming a topic for debate and denuncia- 
tion in town-meeting. The Trustees can build a club-house 
or a gymnasium, without increasing anybody's taxes. A 
rigid classification, without which no institution can attain 
to its highest efficiency, has been adopted, and is enforced. 
There are in the Academy four classes only, — the Junior, Mid- 
dle, Senior, and Advanced, — the three first preparatory, and 
the last covering the ground of the Freshman year in college. 
Latin, Greek, and mathematics go together, pari pasav. Of 
the students who leave the Academy each year, a majority 
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are fitted for Sophomore standing. The course of study is 
arranged with special reference to young men of ability and 
industry. It is not thought worth while to attempt to thrust 
a liberal education upon drones, and there are eleemosynary 
asylums provided expressly for persons of " weak understand- 
ing." The Academy makes no show or parade to catch the 
favor of the public. It has no exhibitions, and seldom pub- 
lishes even the calendar of its terms in the newspapers. It 
seems to act in accordance with the sentiment of Cowper : — 

" Stillest streams 
Oft water greenest meadows ; and the bird 
That flutters least is longest on the wing." 

For its advertising, it depends to a large extent upon the 
friendly interest of its graduates ; and, in not a few instances, 
there appear in its general Catalogue three successive genera- 
tions of the same name and blood, — the living stream grow- 
ing wider as it flows on. The area of its usefulness might of 
course be enlarged, if still more ample means were put at its 
disposal. There are new fields in literature and science to be 
explored ; new departments of instruction to be filled ; new 
books to be placed upon the library shelves. And then, too, 
there is many a soil-stained child of genius in the valleys and 
mountain shadows of life, uttering in the dawn of his awak- 
ening intellect Goethe's dying cry, " More light!" 

It is a pleasant thing to be vitally connected with outward 
nature, — to be mirrored in Avon and Windermere, to be a 
felt presence at Marshfield and Mount Vernon. But Dr. Phil- 
lips, in establishing the institution which bears his name, has 
secured to himself an immortality more beautiful and grand 
than that of poet or statesman. He lives not merely in the 
sacred, though fading, associations of a single spot, but the 
light of his spirit shall shine in every one of the thousands of 
radiant minds, which, age after age, his munificence shall call 
from obscurity and quicken into newness of life. 



